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of Eulenspiegel, or Owl-glass. These stories were
translated into French, and the hero was known at
first by the name of Ulespiegle, which name, con-
tracted afterwards into Espiegle, became a general
name for every wag.

As the French borrowed not only from Latin, but
likewise from the Teutonic languages, we meet there,
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin specere,
the Old High-German spehdn, slightly disguised as
epier, to spy, the Italian spiare. The German word
for a spy was speha, and this appears in Old French
as espie, in Modern French as espion.

One of the most prolific branches of the same root
is the Latin species. Whether we take species in the
sense of a perennial succession of similar individuals
in continual generations (Jussieu), or look upon it
as existing only as a category of thought (Agassiz),
species was intended originally as the literal transla-
tion of the Greek eidos, as opposed to genos or genus.
The Greeks classified things originally according
to kind and form, and though these terms were
afterwards technically defined by Aristotle, their
etymological meaning is in reality the most appro-
priate. Things may be classified either because they
are of the same genus or kind, that is to say, because
they had the same origin; this gives us a genealo-
gical classification: or they can be classified because
they have the same appearance, eidos, or form,
without claiming for them a common origin; and
this gives us a morphological classification. It was,
however, in the Aristotelian, and not in its etymo-
logical sense, that the Greek eidos was rendered in